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[Eprror’s Note—In lasf week’s Service, the words 
“Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service,” appearing under the general heading, were car- 
ried over by mistake from the printing of the Labor 
Sunday Message. Our readers doubtless recognized the 
material as a typical product of the Department of 
Research and Education, which has entire responsibility 
for tt.] 


Welfare Work and the Unions 


Welfare activities in industry are a very important 
factor in the general indifference of the workers toward 
trade unionism, declares Abraham Epstein, research direc- 
' @:;: of the Pennsylvania Old Age Commission, in Current 

History for July. A study of 1,500 of the larger corpo- 
rations shows that eighty per cent of these, employing 
4,000,000 workers, have at least one type of welfare work 
while nearly half have a comprehensive scheme. Only 
about one-fiftieth provide no welfare work. 

Modern welfare activities, according to Mr. Epstein, 
are due to a growing recognition of the fact that “produc- 
tion is far more a matter of efficient men than of improved 
machinery.” Mr. Epstein sees the following reasons for 
the growth of welfare work: 

“(1) The wide diffusion of corporate ownership and 
the replacement of the old line ‘captain of industry’ by 
salaried heads and managers. . . . 

“(2) The replacement of marginal employer by well 
established concerns. ; 

“(3) The desire to anticipate or avoid governmental 
regulation and legislation. . . . 

“(4) The effect of the war and the cutting off of immi- 

| “(5) The growth and power achieved by the labor 
unions in the United States during the war, and abroad 
since the war; 

“(6) The advent of the ‘public relations’ or social 
engineer whose influence on labor relations is steadily 
growing in modern industry ; 

“(7) The growth of insurance companies. ‘ 

“(8) Last, but not least, there is unquestionably a 
new and different spirit abroad since the days of the indus- 
trial pioneer.” 

Mr. Epstein, who heartily believes in trade unionism, 
regrets that the American Federation of Labor, which 
reached its high point in membership in 1920, has tended 
to lose ground since then. The statements of labor leaders, 
according to Mr. Epstein, indicate a general indifference 
on the part of organized workers toward the union, The 
labor leaders suggest a variety of causes for this condi- 


tion, but Mr. Epstein believes that the most important 
factor is “the spread and development of industrial wel- 
fare activities in the last decade.” 

The issues on which the unions have based their main 
appeal have been settled, mainly through the employers. 
The shorter workday has been practically eliminated as 
an issue since the eight or nine hour day has become gen- 
eral. While trade-union wages are usually higher than 
non-union rates, the elimination of time lost through 
strikes lessens the difference and the higher standards 
gained by the union workers tend to raise non-union 
standards as well. 

Group life insurance policies insuring the lives of 
employes were begun in 1911. Complete figures for 1925 
are not yet available but Mr. Epstein believes that the 
total group insurance would amount to approximately 
four and a half billion dollars and would insure about 
3,500,000 workers. 

Group health insurance has been developed since 1919 
and 80 of the 1,500 concerns studied have adopted such 
insurance. Five great insurance companies reported a 
48.6 per cent increase in group health insurance written 
during 1925 over that of 1924. Although old-age pensions 
were started before 1900 they have more than doubled 
since 1915. Employes’ stock purchase plans have also 
been developed recently. 

Mr. Epstein says that welfare work has been developed 
especially in the iron and steel industries, metal trades, 
transportation, public utilities, paper and publishing. It 
has developed least in the ¢extile and clothing industries, 
building trades and mining. Mr. Epstein states that while 
all industries have shown a decline in industrial disputes 
since 1917, the decline has been most striking in the indus- 
tries with well-developed welfare activities. 

Labor leaders, says Mr. Epstein, are vigorously opposed 
to welfare plans since these make it much more difficult to 
keep the men in the organization. Nearly all of the 
employers are heartily in favor of welfare work since they 
believe that welfare work lowers labor turnover, reduces 
industrial troubles and prevents much interest in union 
organization. 

Mr. Epstein concludes that welfare work tends to 
“undermine the very basis of the American labor move- 
ment,” to draw employes away from labor unions toward 
industrial management, and to make the welfare of the 
workers depend more and more upon conditions in the 
industry where they are employed. 

While the author recognizes the good which often comes 
from these schemes he fears for the future if the labor 
movement should be eliminated. He fears not only the 
effect on the employe of undue dependence upon the 
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employer but the serious results which would follow if 
industrial depressions should force employers to give up 
their present plans. “Indeed, what becomes of democracy 
when not only your job but your entire welfare as well 
as that of your family depends more and more upon indus- 
tries in which management and ownership are constantly 
becoming wider and wider apart? What of the future of 
America, with its workers isolated and dependent and 
without any organization of their own to guide their 
actions, control and give outlet to their emotions ?” 


Tacna-Arica 


The Tacna-Arica plebiscite has been for some time one 
of the most important questions concerning Latin-Ameri- 
can relations before the United States. In its Jnformation 
Service for August 4, the Foreign Policy Association, 
which is continuously engaged in research in Latin- 
American problems, explains both the way in which the 
issue arose and the difficulties which obstruct a settlement. 

Until 1825 when the Spanish-American colonies gained 
their independence little attention had been paid to exact 
boundary lines between the various countries, and this was 
one of the causes for the War of the Pacific many years 
later. The Tacna-Arica dispute grew out of the Treaty 
of Ancon which marked the close of that war. 

The population of Chile is “almost pure Spanish in 
origin and culture.” Chile developed a stable government 
more rapidly than did Peru and Bolivia. The population 
of Peru and Bolivia is mainly Aymara (descendants of. 
the Incas), though the ruling ciasses and the culture are 
predominantly Spanish. 

Until 1883, Bolivia lay between Chile and Peru and 
extended to the ocean. In 1842, a Chilean expedition dis- 
covered important fertilizers in the Desert of Atacama 
(north of Chile but belonging to Bolivia). In 1866, it 
was finally agreed that these were to be exploited by 
Chilean concessionaires under very favorable conditions. 
The Peruvian government had a monopoly of nitrates in 
Tarapaca, north of the Desert of Atacama. In 1878, the 
President of Bolivia decided to collect a tax on products 
exported from the Atacama region by the Chilean com- 
panies, though this was in violation of two treaties. 

The War of the Pacific from 1879 to 1883, in which 
Chile fought Peru and Bolivia, was a result of Chile’s 
protest against the tax. Chile easily defeated the two 
allies. By the Treaty of Ancon, in 1883, Chile gained the 
district of Tarapaca with its nitrate fields from Peru. 
From Bolivia Chile secured the Desert of Atacama with 
its guano and nitrate deposits, fine harbors and cities. 
Bolivia lost its Pacific seaport. 

The Tacna-Arica dispute dates from the Treaty of 
Ancon, According to Article III of the treaty Chile was 
to keep the provinces of Tacna and Arica for ten years. 
Then a plebiscite was to be held to determine whether 
they should belong to Chile or to Peru. The country to 
which they should be finally annexed would pay the other 
10,000,000 pesos of Chilean silver. The Treaty of Ancon 
also provided for a special protocol to determine the way 
in which the plebiscite should be carried out. 

The Foreign Policy Association gives the area of the 
two provinces, which are largely desert, as about 9,000 
square miles and the population, about 32,000. Their 
commercial value is slight but the attitude of both coun- 
tries has been like that of France and Germany toward 
Alsace-Lorraine. The nationalism of Peru and Chile is 
much stronger than is Pan-Latin sentiment. 

Numerous unsuccessful efforts were made to secure 
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agreement on the terms of the protocol provided for in 
the treaty. In May, 1922, at the invitation of President 
Harding, representatives of the two countries met in 
Washington and they there agreed upon arbitration by the 
President of the United States. It was agreed that the 
arbitrator should decide whether a plebiscite should be 
held and, if it were held, under what conditions. If the 
plebiscite were not held, and if the two parties could not 
reach an agreement, both governments agreed to solicit 
“the good offices of the government of the United States.” 

After President Harding’s death the duties of arbitrator 
devolved upon President Coolidge, who decided that a 
plebiscite could be held, in spite of the alleged persecutio 
by Peruvians by Chile. It was decided that the followin 
classes should be eligible to vote: males over twenty-one, 
able to read and write, who were born in Tacna or Arica; 
Chileans or Peruvians who had lived continuously in the 
provinces for two years prior to July 20, 1922, and who 
remained until the registration date; foreigners who 
should declare to the Commission their intention to apply 
for naturalization in the state which should win the 
plebiscite ; illiterate persons who owned real property in 
either province on January 20, 1922, and who continued 
to hold it until their application for registration. Mem- 
bers of the army and navy, government police, secret 
service, etc., of either Chile or Peru, government officials 
or civil employes not born in the provinces, were not 
entitled to vote. 

The arbitrator’s award provided for a Plebiscitary Com- 
mission of three members, one each from Peru and Chile 
and the third from the United States. The duties of th 
Commission were to include “the adoption of rules ane 
regulations providing for the procedure of at least four 
registration and election boards and consisting of three 
members, one to be appointed by each member of the 
Plebiscitary Commission; for determining the date of the 
plebiscite, for registration of voters and publication of 
notices regarding registration and voting; for secrecy of 
the ballot; for counting of the ballots and for appeals 
from the registration and election boards to the Commis- 
sion, etc.” The arbitrator reserved the right to reconsider 
questions decided by the Plebiscitary Commission. Peru 
and Chile were to share the expenses of the plebiscite 
equally. 

Chile was much pleased by the award, Peru greatly dis- 
appointed. Peru repeated her objections to the plebiscite 
but finally named a member of the Commission. 

The work of the Plebiscitary Commission with General 
Pershing as president was begun in August, 1925. Febru- 
ary 15, 1926, was the date first set for beginning the work 
of the election board and April 15 for the vote. Ir 
December, 1925, the Commission adopted a resolution 
which indicated that Chile had obstructed the Commission’s 
work. Chile objected to this and to the dates set for 
registration and voting. An appeal was made to the 
arbitrator who decided that Chile’s objections were not 
valid. Registration was postponed, however, until March 
27. During the registration period of 55 days about 5,800 
voters, largely Chilean, registered. 

Peruvian protests against intimidation by Chile caused 
the indefinite postponement of the plebiscite while the 
two countries tried to settle their difficulties through 
mediation in Washington. On June 14 the Plebiscitary 
Commission voted that a plebiscite could not be carried 
out. Chile was very indignant over this decision; Peru 
was very enthusiastic. 

General Lassiter, who succeeded General Pershing as 
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president, declared that the Commission was not em- 
powered to hold “a futile plebiscite as a mere matter of 
torm,” and that the hope of obtaining “‘‘an effective expres- 
sion of the will of the people has become a delusion.’ ” 
The Commission’s power in controlling the territory was 
limited to requests that the Chilean government do or 
refrain from doing certain acts. These suggestions were 
ignored. General Lassiter considered that there had been 
a “ ‘conclusive ascertainment of the fact that suitable con- 
ditions for a plebiscite, if they have existed at any time 
within recent years, did not exist when the Commission 
began its labors in August, 1925, that they do not now 
exist and that there is no prospect of their being brought 
to existence.’ ” 

The main question was, of course, that of providing 
adequate opportunities for Peruvian votes. The main 
elements of the “fatally bad plebiscitary conditions” were 
the failure of the Chilean government to give Peruvian 
sympathizers equal opportunities with Chileans for peace- 
ful voting, and the deterring effect on Peruvian sym- 
pathizers of “improper acts and occurrences in Tacna- 
Arica.” General Lassiter charges that outrages had been 
committed against Peruvians. These included forcible 
deportations ; “departures inducted by violence or threats” ; 
discriminatory military conscription; failure to give 
Peruvians who have been driven out of the territory an 
opportunity to return to vote; “ ‘systematic, widespread 
and effective terrorization of Peruvians’”; coercion of 
Peruvians into promising to vote for Chile, to remain 
neutral, or to register fraudulently ; denial to Peruvians of 
“ ‘due and equal protection of the laws’ ” in Tacna-Arica ; 


. oe of Peruvians to unlawful restrictions of their 


ebiscitary rights; hindrance of Peruvian officials in the 
performance of their duties ; “ ‘general and deliberate mis- 
representation and suppression of the real facts by the 
local Chilean authorities and by the local Chilean press.’ ” 
General Lassiter further charges that these conditions 
have been brought about not only with the knowledge but 
with the connivance in many cases of the Chilean authori- 
ties, “‘as evidenced by failure to restrain the criminal 
activities of certain so-called patriotic or political organi- 
zations whose operations have been accompanied by unmis- 
takable evidence of official support and approval.’ ” 

The Chilean member of the Commission, Senor 
Edwards, declared that the Commission had no right to 
abandon the plebiscite and that General Lassiter’s reasons 
for abandoning the plebiscite were not valid, since condi- 
tions had improved since August, 1925. 

On June 18, the Chilean Ambassador informed Secre- 
tary Kellogg that giving up arrangements for the plebi- 
&: automatically ended the efforts to reach an amicable 
justment through mediation by the United States. On 
the same day General Alessandri, former president of 
the Chilean Republic, declared in an interview in the New 
York Times that the United States had increased the 
— between Chile and Peru and lost the friendship of 
ile. 

Under the protocol of arbitration President Coolidge 
may yet take the question up on his own initiative. It 
is uncertain whether both parties would accept the United 
States as mediator. 

The Foreign Policy Association states that “failure to 
settle the Tacna-Arica question has been viewed as a blow 
at American prestige by many South Americans who feel 
that it will tend to increase the unpopularity of the Mon- 
toe Doctrine. While few responsible people have gone 
so far as to say that it will lead to settlement of future 
disputes through European or League of Nations media- 
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tion many have expressed doubt as to whether the United 
States will again be asked to lend her assistance. 

“The ultimate effect on the relations between Chile 
and Peru cannot be judged at the moment. The possi- 
bility of war is not regarded as likely, but the tension 
between the two countries has been obviously increased 
and national animosity heightened.” 


Secretary Wilbur's Forecast 


An unusual plea for greater emphasis on peace plans 
rather than preparation for war is found in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle for August 7. The edito- 
rial refers to Secretary Wilbur’s address at the Sesqui- 
centennial in which he expressed a hope for greater naval 
development in the next century and a half. Any attempt 
to picture the navy a hundred and fifty years hence seems 
to the Chronicle not only futile but highly undesirable. “Is 
it too much to hope that in this ensuing century and a half 
the ‘spirit of the men’ will change and that there will be 
none to man the ship that has only its ‘rendezvous with 
death’? Not that the fine fervor of patriotic self-sacrifice 
for country will ever change, but that reason will teach 
that killing other men by wholesale is a futile thing! 

“We may well, therefore, turn away from this par- 
ticular one hundred and fifty year forecast to dwell upon 
one . . . much more pleasurable. It is to try to imagine 
a world at peace with itself. It is to try to see life bur- 
geoning under universal peace. The infinite waste of war 
is gone. More, there are no taxes to pay war debts 
that were incurred by generations passed to their final 
accounting. Men do not think on war, but to abhor it. 
They spend not in toil and tribulation to ‘prepare’ for 
that which they are universally resolved shall never come. 
The ‘spirit’ for life is not changed, but the ‘spirit’ for 
death and destruction is gone. 

“Maybe this will not come in another century and a 
half. But some time it must come, if man is to prove 
himself worthy of the gift of life. Some time men must 
come to feel that God gives health, not disease, joy and 
not sorrow, good and not ill, peace and not war. ; 
If we lead in example, let us lag in aggression. Let us 
not think on what our navy should be one hundred and 
fifty years hence.” 


Political Corruption in Canada 


Recently an investigation into the administration of the 
Canadian Customs has revealed “law violation on a 
gigantic scale,” according to Social Welfare (Toronto) 
for August. The results of this inquiry have been so dis- 
turbing to many Canadian citizens that the Social Service 
Council of Canada (a national federation) has issued an 
“election manifesto” calling all citizens “to .united action 
for the good of the Dominion.” The manifesto calls 
attention to the fact that customs and excise duties have 
been evaded “on a gigantic scale” through the connivance 
of customs officials, though members of the government 
had been aware of it for some time. The liquor traffic 
is one of the chief factors in the situation, for its influ- 
ence has resulted in the “debauching of public officials, 
and in corrupting parliamentary government itself by 
improper contributions to party campaign funds. The 
ability of those engaged in the illegal sale of liquor to 
evade excise duties by fraudulent exportation and the use 
of false landing certificates has greatly facilitated the 
nefarious bootlegging trade which menaces public welfare 
in every province.” 

The manifesto points out that the Parliament which 
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has just been dissolved “has failed in its duty to the 
nation. . . . There was no adequate provision for 
public service. Useful legislation was abandoned. In- 
stead of public-spirited attention to the nation’s business, 
there was the deplorable spectacle of Parliament engaged 
for nearly six months in a struggle for party advantage 
and in obvious jockeying for control of election machin- 


Finally the manifesto declares that the Civil Service 
Commission has failed to “free the public service from 
the pernicious influence of patronage.” 

The following measures are regarded as indispensable 
for the assurance of national morality and efficiency: the 
immediate removal of any officials guilty of law violation 
either by direct participation or connivance; adequate 
punishment of all law breakers without regard to personal, 
social, financial or political influence; a permanent non- 
partisan organization for the conduct of elections; the 
publication of detailed sworn statements showing all con- 
tributions to election expenses and party funds, by all 
political organizations and all candidates. 


Trends in Protestantism 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman contributed to the London 
Spectator for August 21 an interpretative article on 
American religious life in which he referred to three 
current trends of thought and activity: 

1. The churches in America are “grappling coura- 
geously with great social and international questions. The 
day has passed when any realm of our economic, indus- 
trial, social, political or international life can be regarded 
as outside the sphere of responsibility of the churches. 
Throughout the country influential voices are declaring 
from the pulpit and in ecclesiastical assemblies that the 
organized group life of society is to be subject to the rule 
of Christ no less than the life of the individual.” 

2. On the progress of church federation, he says: “Few 
things are more noteworthy in the history of American 
Christianity during the last two decades. . . . Whether 
this will, in time, lead to a united church, such as has 
already been formed in Canada, one can hardly predict, 
but there can be no doubt that the present interdenomina- 
tional activities are bringing about a new spirit of unity 
and a greater consciousness of the moral and religious 
power which a united church can exercise. . . . 

“It is the judgment of close observers of the political 
situation that no single factor has counted for more in the 
final decision of the United States government to enter 
the World Court than the persistent and united activity 
of the churches in behalf of this step. There is a leaven- 
ing consciousness abroad that Protestantism has in the 
past too easily surrendered to the state concerning major 
questions which, while superficially political, are really 
moral questions.” 

3. “The third tendency in America today is a return to 
a weightier emphasis on the inner life. There has been 
altogether too much dependence upon legislation for secur- 
ing human betterment. We have learned now, if we never 
knew before, that it is impossible to get golden conduct 
out of leaden motives. American experience with pro- 
hibition reinforces this conclusion. It is the judgment 
of the overwhelming majority of thoughtful people in 
our churches—a judgment in which I wholeheartedly con- 
cur—that prohibition has already achieved great good in 
this country and that we should never go back upon this 
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policy. At the same time, nothing is clearer than that 
the real success of this great social undertaking will be 
determined by the extent to which we are able to educate 
the individual conscience and train the individual in self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control.” 


A City Church Leader’s Lament 


The Department has received an interesting statement 
containing the observations of one who has resided for 
six years in a Middlewestern city and who has participated 
actively in the work of the Protestant churches. He 
writes: “The strength of Protestantism is ster of 


in the owner and managerial class. No minister of t 

city in the last decade has lifted his head high enough f 

anybody to see him above the crowd of those who totally 
ignore the local social and economic conditions which, at 
best, make for extreme difficulty in maintaining a normal 
standard of living. While there is no dire poverty here 
among white Americans, the general level of life for thou- 
sands is very meager. Thanks to sunshine and generally 
healthful living conditions, matters do not become acute, 
So much the more ought spiritual leadership to discern 
the real situation. I do not remember ever having heard 
a preacher here speak out in the spirit of Washington 
Gladden or Josiah Strong or Graham Taylor. We are too 
busy saving souls to bother about economic inequalities 
and fundamental social problems at our own doors. I do 
not say this by way of harsh criticism. It is a sincere 
and consistent attitude assumed by many if not most of 
the ministry. A few would mildly agree that the ithe) 
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falls within the purview of the prophet, but most of the 
would stick to the old Gospel, with a wistful hope th 
their laymen might change the system which now obtains, 
We have even had economic radicals in a pulpit or two but 
they talked in terms of generalities, or in terms of distant 
conflicts, they did not discuss our peculiarly local prob- 
lems. And they did not build up strong followings. 
Usually they were promoted to larger fields of oppor- 
tunity. The emphasis in the ministry in this community 
is on evangelism, not on the social gospel. a: 

Further our correspondent writes: “In the downtown 
section, and in the better residence sections, we have 
churches which have or are securing church plants which 
represent the last word in church architecture. They are 
well staffed. During Holy Week I am told that one of 
these churches utilized a staff of sixteen people. In this 
I rejoice, as do all broadminded people. But toward 
churches of this sort are attracted many people who drive 
their cars, whose children are grown up, who come from 
two to four miles to attend church. The result is that 
little outlying church in the poorer neighborhood is ‘ll 
of its personnel and has no compensating financial sup- 
port. Where ought the great institutional churches to be 
—in the downtown district? Obviously; but also in the 
other districts. Are the denominations putting the 
requisite funds into these poorer areas? Answer; they 
are not. 

“Now, I believe in foreign missions. I would not take 
a penny from any foreign mission budget. I believe also 
in the appeal of the picturesque aspects of home missions, 
But what about these dull, drab areas of humble homes, 
where the fellowship of the church means the chief source 
of culture and recreation as well as religious inspiration? 
Is Protestantism planning adequately for such areas? 
Answer; no. We are not even facing the problem.” 
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